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Bw That new high-frequency Soviet highway, 
they say, will propel cars by a hefty cable 
buried under the road—provided the cars have 
the proper receiving sets. To the old WAYFARER 
this is an exquisite symbol of the Party Line 
itself: umseen power propelling in a specific 
direction those with the right receptiveness— 
and appropriately ditching ‘em if the recep- 
tion isn’t quite clear! 


B The new split between liberals who be- 
friend Communists and those who don’t has 
resulted in a clearing in alphabetical clouds. 
First, the NCPAC (National Citizens Political 
Action Committee) publicly embraced the 
ICCASP (Independent Citizens Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions), both 
emerging simply as the PCA (Progressive Citi- 
zens of America—no, not Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines). Rallying to Henry Wallace, the 
PCA’s liberals refuse to disgorge or disavow 
Communists. But other able liberals who have 
sickened of ten years’ “united front’? have now 
banded together as the ADA (Americans for 
Democratic Action), eschewing Communists 
and listening to Ickes, Leon Henderson, Ches- 
ter Bowles, Wyatt, and Mrs. Roosevelt. Gong 
for the first round! 


B When Ickes pointed the finger at PCA for 
nursing Commies, the reply was that PCA 
wouldn't defend, itself for them, lest it have 
to repeat such defense for ‘“‘other minorities” 
also. Honest Harold roared from the ADA 
barricades that Communists are no minority 
“in the same sense as a racial or religious 
minority. Commanism is a_non-assimilable 
political ideology!”’ Stet, we say—and watch 
for even further clearing of a really important 
liberal issue. 


B® Atabrine, the malaria cure, has been sup- 
plied in Siam to 150,000 farmers by Church 
World Service, the relief agency of U. S. 
Protestants—thus saving the whole rice harvest. 
Fifteen pitls a month are needed to keep a 
man on his feet, but the black market price 
per pill was more than a farmer made in a 
month. To guard farmers against temptation 
to sell their free atabrine, each pill was split 
in two, to destroy its salability. So the $1-per- 
pill black market price has zoomed down to 
1c in Bangkok. Smart distributing, we say. 


B Musing o’er the flyleaf of my old Middle 
English textbook I again question the authen- 
ticity of the quaint exchange recorded there 
by a previous student owner: “Knoweste thou 
how to bringge uppe thy childe?” “‘Certainlie, 
sluggarde!” “Then snappe to. Thy childe 1s 
t ve bottome of ye welle.’”’ The pun, verily, 
is as indestructible as a Babylonian shard, or 
a Middle English textbook. 
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B From Shanghai an American writes me 
that “all is unrest. The people don’t know 
quite what’s wrong, so they abuse all for- 
eigners, especially Americans. I can’t go out 
on the streets without someone shouting at me 
in Chinese or English to leave China. Three 
days ago I was hit with a wet rag thrown 
from a second-story window, and later almost 
mobbed as I just walked along in the former 
French quarter. Chinese students have been 
demonstrating against Americans for the past 
few days and I just happened along at the 
critical time.”’ Needed: (1) exchange of stu- 
dents, and (2) sharing of our envied bounty 
through the World Student Service Fund. 


B One readerly eyebrow was raised as this 
journal spoke kindly of consumer co-ops re- 
cently. We fall back on a CArtstian Century 
quote: “In the cooperative movement the 
Christian Church has discovered what seems 
to be a way of moral release for its long 
pent-up economic convictions. . . . There can 
be no question that within the boundaries of 
a specific cooperative organization we have a 
manifestation of the Christian spirit of broth- 
erhood.” To quote Luther: “Das ist recht; 
das glaube ich auch!”’ Reader, lower that eye- 
brow: we weren't gnawing at the roots of our 
economic system, honest. We were just talk- 
ing about one expression of Christian faith. 


B Share a blessing from the Book of Macca- 
bees: “God be gracious to you and give you a 
heart to serve him with good courage; send 
you peace; hear your prayers; and never for- 
sake you. Amen.” 


J.O.N. 
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THE COVER 

Peace in an atomic age . . . abun- 
dant America and hungry Europe 
... the meaning of the Christian — 
faith . . . what shall | do with my | 
life?—these and myriad other ques- 
tions are threshed out in Sunday 
evening gatherings like this one in 
Pres House, University of Wiscon- 
sin (story on p. 11). Photo by 
Black, Madison, Wis. 
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“Be Still and Know... .” 


Ultimatum For Man 


Now the frontiers are all closed. 

There is no other country we can run away to. 
There is no ocean we can cross over. 

At last we must turn and live with one another. 


Peggy Pond Church: Ultimatum for Man 


“In the great and moving drama of our age the prologue has 
been completed. For a generation our ablest prophets have told 
us that we were living at the end of an age and now we know 
that this analysis was correct. We have lived in ‘the end of 
our time’ and we can date it. The date was August 6, 1945.” 


Elton Trublood: Foundations for Reconstruction 


“It is impossible to describe the stark solemnity of this period 
in human history. There is nothing left to strike terror in our 
hearts. The fateful issues involved in the discovery and possi- 
bilities of the atomic bomb seem beyond our grasp. What will 
we do now at the very crest of our technological achievement, 
at the peak of our national power? Will our victory turn into 
grim and bitter defeat? We may conquer the world but unless 
we conquer ourselves as well, there is always God to reckon 
with.” 
James Muilenburg—from his opening 
worship service at YWCA Convention 
April, 1946 


“For if ye thoroughly amend your ways and your goings; 

lf ye thoroughly execute judgment between a man and his 
neighbor; 

lf ye oppress not the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, 

And shed not innocent blood in this place, 

Neither walk after other gods to your hurt: 

Then will | cause you to dwell in this place. 

| am too weary in my sorrow. 

Listen to the cry of my people. 

They cry because of oppression 

When my people are hurt, 

| am hurt. 

ls there no balm in Gilead? 

ls there no healing there? 

Then why is the health of my people not recovered? 

Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, 

And his chambers by wrong; 

That useth his neighbor's service without wages, 

And giveth him not for his work.” 


“The generation which understood everything but believed in 
nothing was doomed. The old world collapsed because it was 
lacking a firm ground of norms, standards, faith and loyalty, 
without which it is impossible to live, reorganize our civiliza- 
tion and reintegrate our lives. Without these we can neither 
understand ourselves nor the world. Without these we cannot 
reorganize a disrupted humanity. 

“People today in Europe see the need for an angle from which 
to look upon themselves and the world with understanding. 
They realize that they cannot live without strong faith and 
strong convictions.” 


ry 


Joseph L. Hromadka—from his 


“The Lord is everlasting: 

He is creator of the entire earth; 

Nor is he weary of creating. 

His ways are wonderful and his understanding beyond any 
human understanding. 

They that search for understanding and they that wait truly 
upon the Lord shell find their senses sharpened, their 
insights deepened and their courage heightened. 

They shall mount up with wings as eagles; 

They shall run and not seek comfort; 

They shall walk and not want rest.” 


And Jesus said, “The spirit of God lives in me. 

He has anointed me to help remove poverty; 

He has sent me to heal people whose hearts are broken 

And bring deliverance to people who are captive to prejudices, 
bitterness, superiority and mob violence; 

And recovery of understanding and sight of those who have 
been blinded. 

He has sent me to preach new world beginning.” 


And we, too, shall receive power 

When the spirit of God lives in us 

We shall proclaim a new kind of witness to the Spirit in our 
communities, throughout America and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 


“Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might. 

“Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. 

“For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. 

“Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand.” 
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(Photo by George Klinefelter, Georgia Tech student) 


Georgia students act to keep democracy alive in their State 


“Here we take our stand.... 


Stay on the sidewalks! Conduct your- 
selves as ladies and gentlemen! Remem- 
ber why we are here! With such re- 
minders ringing in their ears, 2,000 
Georgia students marched through the 
streets of Atlanta to the State Capitol 
to make known their opposition to the 
use of force and violence as a means of 
attaining public office. Placards read- 
ing “Who Stole My Vote?” “It DID 
Happen Here,” and many other slo- 
gans, were carried by delegates from 
nine Georgia colleges. 

Although principles and per- 
sonalities were being attacked, a chant 
of “Open the door, Herman” rose 
among the protesters. As the crowd 
gathered on the capitol steps James 
Clarke, chairman of the student pro- 
test committee, took charge of the 
meeting and did a swell job. Resolu- 
tions were read and adopted. They 
declared in part: “We condemn vio- 


lence as a method of achieving public 
ofhce; we protest the use of force which 
has been employed to occupy the gov- 
ernor’s office and the governor's man- 
sion of our state.” Lusty voices called 
to Herman Talmadge to come out. He 
did not appear, but did receive a 
student delegation sent into the build- 
ing by Chairman Clarke. Then the 
gathering adjourned, its purpose ac- 
complished! 


Ss CONDEMNED US aS a Noisy stu- 
dent mob, out for excitement. That is 
not so. It all started on a rainy Sunday 
afternoon, January 19, at the Georgia 
Tech YMCA, as a group of Atlanta 
college students discussed our deplor- 
able political situation. We realized 
that talking is not enough. We must 
act, soon! The group elected James 
Clarke of Emory as chairman, Horace 


99 


Davis, Georgia Tech, vice chairman 
and Margaret Lilly, Emory, secretary. 
Plans of action were made and a reso 
lution (see above) written and ap 
proved. 

Other colleges were contacted an¢ 
invited to participate in a protest dem. 
onstration scheduled for Tuesday after 
noon, January 21. The response to thes 
invitations showed that the young cit: 
zens of our state are concerned with 
keeping democracy alive! As_ this 
written, the outcome of the politica 
struggle in Georgia is still unknown. 
But our opinions as students and cit: 
zens are known! We sincerely hope that 
a repeat demonstration will never b& 
necessary. Whatever happens, we shal 
insist on the right to elect Georgia state 
ofhicials by democratic methods. 

Dawn Sykes 


Georgia State Colleg 
for Women '48 
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Lordship All Life 


In this last two-author discussion of the five great central asser- 
tions of faith mapped by students, Professor Steere of Haverford 
and Miss Terlin of Woman's Press give us light on the Christian 
tenet that “God is Lord of all men and of all areas of life.” 


By DOUGLAS V. STEERE 
Haverford College 


i NUB OF THE Issue for a Christian facing society is, as I 
ge it, “Is society redeemable?” If the answer is a glib “of 
gurse,’ then the accusations of superficial liberal optimism 
are heaped, and quite justly, upon the answerer. If the answer 
isa solemn negative, as certain traditional Protestant groups 
have in fact answered it, it may fairly be presumed that they 
have given not the Christian answer but the answer of a 
pagan pessimistic fatalism. 

But if neither of these answers suffices, then what is the true 
response? I suppose that it cannot be given until the term 
“redeemable” is examined more closely. If we mean that 
by a society being redeemable what is really being expressed 
is that the love of God that was revealed in Jesus Christ 
can permeate and transform and reshape not only the single 
life of a man, but also that of a group of men in their 
relationships with each other, then it becomes more clear 
what has been asked. And then the magnitude of the task 
begins to dawn upon us, and to overwhelm us, and we see 
what a thin skim of divinely ordered human relationships 
has as yet settled into our social system. We remember the 
disparities of income and therefore of health, education, and 
opportunity that exist within our own country; we remember 
the multiple lynching of two Negro couples in Georgia and 
the mass Jewish pogroms in Poland that took place last 
summer; we remember the starvation that each day is 
raping its toll in Hungary, Poland, Germany, Austria, 
India, China and Japan, in contrast to the affluent plenty 
of self-indulgent America, Canada, Brazil, and the Argen- 
tine; we remember the greed of certain business interests 
during the July and August price-control holidays; but 
closest home of all, we remember the temptations to which 
we ourselves have been subject in the question of deciding 
which job we should take, or our actions on matters where 
our own future security was at stake. And as we ponder 
these facts, the negative answer is ever so easy to make: 
"No, society is not redeemable.” And Hegel’s word that 
‘The only thing that man learns from history is that 
man never learns from history” comes easily to our lips, 
and from here it is a short step to the conclusion that 
Christianity would do well to confine itself to attempts to 
redeem individuals. As for sinful society, what can the 

(To next page, second column) 
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By ROSE TERLIN 


Editor, Woman's Press 
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\ \ E DECLARE THAT God is Lord of all men and of all 
areas of life.” Such a challenging affirmation of faith cannot 
be lightly made in the year 1947. There is a very real sense 
in which Christianity is a totalitarian religion. It requires 
that the central fact of the individual’s life shall be the con- 
scious serving of a righteous God without reservation and 
with undivided loyalty. We cannot as Christians love God— 
a little; ourselves—a little; and our fellowman—a little. It 
is all—or nothing. God is Creator, Judge and Redeemer of 
all human life and a// human relationships. The individual 
who would be “saved,” who would experience the fruits of 
religious living (freedom, integration, creativity, life) has 
only one task—to commit himself totally to this righteous 
God in every area of life, and without preconception as to 
the behavior or attitudes required by such a God. 

This lack of preconception is important, for we are the 
children of nearly 2,000 year$ of Christian history in which 
all manner of virtues and vices, loves and hates, understand- 
ings and prejudices, social and property relationships have 
been labelled either as the will of God or accepted uncritically 
by respected Christians. Lack of preconception is also im- 
portant because one of the chief fruits of a genuine commit- 
ment to the God revealed in the Old and New Testaments 
is a sense of “newness,” of being able, and one may (and 
must) say it without arrogance, of being able to look at 
one’s life and one’s world through the eyes of a righteous 
God. In all genuine commitment, there is this element of 
“mountain top experience” of seeing sub spaeciae aeternitas. 

Jesus never preached individual salvation as an end in 
itself. He preached the Kingdom of God as the end—the 
regnancy of God among men. An individual gave up his 
own will and self-direction (sold all that he had) and bought 
the pearl of great price, fe. He was then part of a group 

which had enormous potency (the yeast in the dough) 

to change evil social relations, to enable men to live 
together as God their creator had meant them to dwell, 
namely, in such a way that they achieved their full 
status as men and women, children of God, giving 

“witness” to the glory and dignity of God’s creation. 

This, then, is the purpose of all our social action as Chris- 


tians. Indeed, social action is as inescapable as worship is 


for a Christian movement. 


The purpose of this social action is to eliminate from our 
common life those social and property relations, and those 
practices and prejudices which cause millions of individuals 
to be degraded by causes beyond their own control; and in 
their place to establish justice in human, economic and po- 
litical relations. Otherwise, peace among men and nations 
is only an idle dream and futile aspiration. 


eye ARE THREE crucial areas where this aim must be 
achieved if our civilization, ushered in by the “age of en- 
lightenment” is not to be destroyed in the most terrible age 
of darkness in human history. These are: in economic rela- 
tions, in race relations, and in international relations. 

In economic relations, the problem is significantly posed 
by a non-Christian, Nehru of India: “The old business of 
the priest to ask the rich to be charitable and the poor to 
be resigned, grateful for their lot, thrifty and well-behaved, 
has lost its meaning. Human resources have grown tre- 
mendously . . . and can solve the world’s (economic) prob- 
lem.” The Christian does not have to ask where he stands 
on the issue of property relations. He knows that “God's 
footstool is not property” that property rights, the accumu- 
lation of wealth and the failure to erect a society on the 
Biblical affirmation that “the profit of the earth is for all” 
is contrary to God’s will. Yet, what does he do about labor 
organization, about the extension of social security, about 
decent housing and health provisions? Most of our farming 
states provide both more and better free health protection 
for cattle than for their own citizens! 

In the field of race relations, American Christians are a 
scandal to the world. We may believe that all men are equal 
in the sight of God, but we are “men of little faith” for we 
do not put our beliefs into action. Fear and patronage (hardly 
characteristics of the children of God!) even where there is 
not outright prejudice and arrogance, characterize most of 
us, if we truly search our hearts. 

The problem in international relations is basically the 
same as in economic and race relations, for peace is not a 
method but a result; it is the product of justice. For Chris- 
tians who are citizens of the United States the issue is so 
crucial as to be decisive. The United States possesses the 
greatest power and security in her history. Shall this power 
be used for “The American Century” of world domination, 
breeding bitterness and hatred—or shall it be used to secure 
justice, freedom, and the use of the earth’s resources to raise 
the level of life for a// people? Shall our power be used to 
divide men and nations; or to unite them in a great adven- 
ture? The action of Christians with respect to our military 
bases, our marines in China, our belligerent attitude toward 
Eastern Europe, our failure to aid war victims adequately— 
in these is the measure of our “witness” to the demands of 
a just and righteous God, who is Lord of all. 


THUS ENDETH OUR SERIES of five two-header discussions by prom- 
inent writers on tenets of our Christian faith. Cagy collectors will 
clip these articles and use ‘em as resource material. They began in 
November, 1946 and have appeared each month since then. 
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DOUGLAS STEERE (From page 5) 

Christian way expect but that it can at best be organized 
by nothing less than a system of painful legal and penal 
checks upon its most vicious impulses, with periodic ey. 
plosions of war as conclusive specimens of its unshakable 
depravity and of the changing inner dynamisms of its class 
or its political groupings. This civil order, if the thought be 
pious as in Augustine, may be regarded as God’s method 
of penal justice to man for his sinful life. 


The view which has just been described is immensely 
plausible and is the one much continental Protestant thought 
is lured by. A letter from a brave and lovable German pasto, 
who had worked among the poorest groups in the Wedding 
district in East Berlin and who himself spent six years as q 
prisoner of the Nazi’s in Brandenburg prison told me lag 
month that the Lutheran Evangelical State Church “has 
become much more conservative in doctrinal and social points 
so that liberal and religious socialist ministers are compelled 
to change for secular work and means of existence.” 


M..: RADICALLY OPPOSED to this view is the Christian rey. 
olutionary who can face economic injustice, racial persecu- 
tion, greed and personal temptation and admit them as real, 
as facts, as present in the life of the lump into which the 
leaven comes. This revolutionary knows that they are real 
because he knows both the slug and the hawk in himself, 
Yet he is inwardly even more acutely aware of the immeas- 
urable power and love of God and of the will of God to 
order the lump. So in very personal ways that affect his own 
body and his own fortunes and his own security he goes to 
work on the problem. He will not let the lump go, for al] 
ot its foulness, and over and over again, generation after 
generation, he links the life of God and the life of society 
not only by his love for both, and by his service of society 
after the rhythm of God, but quite as often by his denuncia 
tion of the dissonances in the lump, and by his encourage. 
ment of impulses in society that reach out for what is good. 
For the Christian revolutionary, the major heresy is to let 
go either of God—as secular brands of social salvation 
often do; or to let go the lump—as the different forms of 
Christian pessimism do. For him there are no glib “of 
courses” to the question “Is society redeemable?” He knows 
too much of the world’s suffering and of his own inward 
resistances tor that. But neither does he capitulate, resigning 
himself to the inevitability of the low level legal-penal, war 
punctuated rhythm that appears to be so plausible. 

The Christian revolutionary never ceases to call society 
and the Church back to the source of redemption and to 
insist that now is the time to live in the burning peace of 
God’s rhythm. And whether he is for the moment scorned 
or revered, history has shown that such men and women 
have again and again renewed in society the leaven, the im 
pulses for the divine rhythm that will stir it from a 
quiescence in the sodden lump. 


In the long last, the Christian revolutionary’s answer 1 
the question “Is society redeemable?” is an affirmative one. 
But it is not in the strength or span of any man but in the 
redemptive power available in Christ’s revelation of God 
and in the junction of that life and power with his own lite 
here and now. Pray and serve. 
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iF MY FRESHMAN days in 1935 at the 
University of Southern California I 
had no notion of entering a career in 
nusic. In the spring ot that year, while 
breaking a lot of track records around 
Southern California, I was given a full 
rack scholarship by USC. A frosh foot- 
ball sweater was also given to me, lit- 
erally, for I wasn't allowed to play 
more than two minutes of a game (it 
was the coach's policy not to take any 
chances of injuring his track men). 
During that Christmas vacation, while 
[was recuperating from an illness, my 
brother Walt, then a junior at the Uni- 
versity Of Redlands and head of his 
Asilomar conference delegation, talked 


working under a five-year MGM contract. 
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Faith Behind Footlights 


In this sketch (No. 3 in our Series on “How | Make a 
Christian Vocation of My Career”) the glamourously 
successful star of Broadway's “Carousel” gives a new clue. 


me into attending the Asilomar Student 
Conference held near Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, between Christmas and New 
Year's. 

I accepted the invitation, hoping I 
might be able to impress a few of the 
weaker sex attending the Conference. 
But the inspiration and motivation | 
received during those eight wonderful 
days changed my whole outlook on 
lite, dnd consequently I gave up the 
USC scholarship and tound myself the 
very next semester working my way 
through a church-related college, the 
University ot Redlands. 

I attended Asilomar the next three 
winters and took a very active part in 


Drama Critics Award went to John Raitt (shown here in tense moment in “Carousel”) for 
outstanding performance in any musical in 1945-46. He’s in Hollywood as this is printed, 


(Photo by courtesy Theatre Guild) 


the SCA on campus at Redlands. My 
frequent solos on deputation trips with 
the SCA President first turned my in- 
terest toward a singing career; hitherto 
I had thought only of entering try- 
outs for the Olympic Games and a sub- 
sequent coaching job. It is quite prob- 
able that a chance to discover my vocal 
talent might never have come, except 
for the fact that the student conference 
experience was such a complete turn- 
ing-point in my lite. 


Christianity Behind Footlights 


People have asked me, many times, 
“Can one be a Broadway star and still 
My answer to 
this one is, “Of course it’s possible, as 


remain a Christian?” 


in any other job where one is constantly 
in the public eye.” But the odds are 
certainly against you and temptation 
besieges you on all sides. It is very 
easy to allow the continuous acclaim 
and financial success that goes with 
fame to result in pride, an inflated ego, 
and a self-centered existence, for all 
around are people whose lives are devot- 
ed exclusively to the goal of stardom and 
a fat pay check. The accompanying loss 
of a sense of real values is especially 
apparent and harmful in the stage 
business, for while the goal of stardom 
may eventually be attained, all that is 
meaningful and lasting in life is too 
often lost in the process. By refusing 
to compromise on what you know is 
right, by keeping active in church work, 
by choosing a high caliber of friends 
similar to those made in the SCA, and 
most important of all, by a constant 
strengthening of one’s inner spiritual 
lite, it zs possible to be a witness for 
Christ even “in a strange land”—in 
other words, to be im the theatrical 
world, but not of it. 

The direction in° which my own 
career is leading has largely been mo- 
tivated by two reasons, aside from that 
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of having been given a voice which I 
teel I must develop and dedicate to the 
tullest and highest purpose possible. 
Both these reasons, or aspirations, are 
making my job at present resemble a 
crusade! 

The first is that 1 hope some day to 
help establish an American style of 
concert in which the finest classic and 
and contemporary music will be sung 
entirely in our own language and pre- 
sented in a more informal way than 1s 
now the accepted tradition. I can't help 
teeling that too many concert artists 
unconsciously create a barrier between 
themselves and their audience by as- 


Even tf I have to get up without lights because of the power 
strike, and walk to work because of the bus strike, still 


I’ve Union 


No. 4 in our quest of experience in vocations of many 
types. (See last month’s issue for: No. 1, Politician; 
No. 2, Banker, and the preceding page for No. 3, Actor.) 


By FRANCES SMITH 
University of Texas '43 


Frances Smith, formerly a reporter on the 
St. Louis “Star-Times,” is now employed in 
the Publicity Department of the Internationa! 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. She is a 
member of the American Newspaper Guild. 
Further, she is daughter of the doughty 
“Block” Smith of the University of Texas 
YMCA, and is a member of the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN’S Editorial Board. 


ee 

Ya DON T BELONG to a /abor union, 
do you?” asked the well-intentioned 
lady, in a horrified voice which would 
have been just right tor, “You don't 
have the plague, do you?” 

But biased people, like the lady 
quoted, are exceptions rather than the 
rule, and the number is increasing of 
those whose feeling about the labor 
situation is more like that of the Flor- 
ida pastor who wrote: “I am not even 
acquainted with any organizer in this 
state, but I hope labor will send a well- 
informed speaker down here to wake 
the people up.” 


suming a formal manner and an atti- 
tude which amounts almost to con- 
descension. While this attitude is not 
as prevalent as formerly, we still have 
a long way to go before more than an 
occasional audacious singer will dare 
to make an entire concert one of in- 
formality, warmth, and uninhibited en- 
joyment. 

Second, /’m endeavoring to help 
bring to people of rural communities 
all over the nation a form of opera 
which basically shall be American in 
style and presentation, and which the 
average American husband will enjoy 
as much as the wife does who usually 


l believe in the labor movement be- 
cause I see in it an extension of the 
democratic process by which men seek 
to achieve deliverance from _ poverty, 
overwork and insecurity. I have seen 
that principle at work in the ILGWU 
(International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union) with which I am affiliated. 
Whereas garment workers once toiled 
in sweatshops for starvation wages, they 
now earn as much as $55 a week in 
the New York dress industry for 35 
hours of work—thanks to the establish- 
ment of permanent organizations led 
by devoted leaders. 

Newspaper reporters, prior to forma- 
tion of the Newspaper Guild in 1933, 
worked for as little as $10 a week and 
as long as 15 hours a day. This is in 
contrast with $100 minimums granted 
recently after wage negotiations to re- 
porters on a New York City paper and 
a paper in St. Louis, Mo. The average 


drags him to such affairs. When th 
standard of musical drama in thy 
country is thus raised, so that the fing 
music is wed to the finest theatre, th 
way will be prepared for new for, 
of musical theatrical works of Social 
and character building significang 
which will then emerge to mect a need 

My brother is now the SCA secp. 
tary at Pasadena Junior College, gg 
still have a close contact with this yjty 
movement. Because I will always } 
indebted to the influence of that yep 
first conference, I am most eager to d 
whatever I can in influencing othe 
students to participate in its activities 


work week on most Guild-controlled 
papers is 40 hours. 

I believe in labor unions because the 
point the way toward the removal o 
racial barriers. ‘True, several 
unions have recently been under crit 
cism because of their discriminator 
policies. Yet, I see in trade unions: 
unit in which fraternal relations ma 
be developed. The ILGWU has dem 
onstrated how this idea can be worke: 
out, in practice: one of its New Yor 
City locals claims in its membershi 
23 different nationalities and all tk 
major branches of religion. 

I believe that the provisions fe 
health and welfare made for their mem 
bers by a number of internation 
unions is a step toward a_ health 


America. During the war, when unioi 
were bound by the Little Steel Formu: 
and could not ask wage increases 10 


their health-benefit _ pla 


members, 
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yere Written into the agreements with 


mployers. These programs are of three 
administration, 
whether by 1) the union, 2) jointly by 
he union and employer, and 3) those 


according to 


ministered by a private insurance 


Usually the benefits comprise weekly 


Jash payments during illness, with 


‘overage of hospital and surgical ex- 
penses and sometimes ot bills for med- 
cal services. The ILGWU program in- 
judes medical services and preventive 
medical work such as X-ray examina- 
ions. Retirement plans and unemploy- 


| pent insurance are carried by a smal! 


aumber of unions, and unless govern- 
ment allotments are increased other 
labor groups may be entering the field 
on. 

Unions are operated on a democratic 
basis. However, in the newspaper unit 
« which I formerly belonged, the 
members were inclined to sit back and 
‘et George do it.” It served them right 
when a candidate backed by a small 
dique was elected president of the unit 
_with less than a third of the mem- 
ership present to vote in the election! 
lt took a year to rouse the members 
fom their lethargy, but the next year 
amuch larger representation turned out 
for a hard-fought election battle. 

Are the churches for labor unions? 
Yes, many church bodies have official 
tatements upholding the right of labor 
0 organize and bargain collectively. 


An especially strong statement of taith, 
made by the Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen, declares that “God has en- 
dowed every person with intrinsic dig- 
nity and spiritual worth which de- 
mands that each respect the other as his 
equal. No man or combination of men 
has any right to use any person as a 
tool for his own ends... . We believe it 
imperative that all workers be organ- 
ized in responsible unions, free trom 
intimidation, violence, penalties or the 
threat of reprisals.” 

To students interested in entering the 
labor field as a vocation, I would say: 
A “liberal” attitude is not enough 
equipment; “specialization” must be 
added. When employers come to wage 
negotiation sessions, they bring a re- 
tinue of lawyers, trained statisticians 
and publicity men. Labor too employs 
trained specialists. 

A labor spokesman offers these four 
pointers to young people: 1) in addi- 
tion to your college degree, get a wage- 
earning experience, preferably in the 
industry you intend to serve; 2) get 
some type of specialized training in 
college if possible; 3) find out what 
unionism is about, by making contacts, 
while still in school, with unions and 
union people; 4) have pride in your 
education, but don’t set out to “save” 
labor; labor leaders have had sad experi- 
ences with intellectual salvationists: 5) 
be ready to take a job anywhere in the 
labor movement, to learn the ropes. 


Frances Smith 


And, lest I seem to leave the 1m- 
pression that labor unions are a cure- 
all for the ills of mankind, I borrow 
this phrase from the Fellowship ot 
Southern Churchmen: “We have no il- 
lusions that all tensions between man 
and man can be abolished by organiza- 
tion of workers. But we do regard as 
the greater evil the continual threat of 
injustice, oppression and violence which 
is the inevitable result when some men 
have only their labor to offer and others 
have the machines and lands.” 


“Emotion Keceollected tn “Jrangucllity 


LATE SNOW 
Fall lightly, snow! 


Today within my garden there below 

My window, daffodils were thrilled with bloom 

And living—do not stamp them out! My room 

Was to have held a little of their gold. 

Step softly, snow! With clinging fingers fold 

Your tenderness about the buds | cherish. 

Fall lightly, lest before they live, they perish. 

Julia Collins 

New York City 


NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY 


DITAT DEUS 


| have met my Lord and | rejoice. 
| have gazed upon his countenance and | am humble. 


with me. 


He came to me in the quiet darkness of his house when | needed him 
And he gave me strength. 
| know and understand, now that | have met him, that he is always 


He is my eternal light through the darkness of night, even death. 

He is my strength and my guide o’er the pathways of life. 

| know now that he will give me courage and strength to endure 
hurts of body, mind and soul. 


When | met him he raised my soul and carried it into his heavens 


High above those who know him not. 


(January 2, 1947) 


That night a cross was lighted on the world; 
The hopes and failures of the earth took form 
And we went forth, not from a mountain top 
But to a planet sorely needing us, 

Provided first, we knew we needed God. 

That night our lives were offered to the world. 


Helen N. Meserve 
Chicago Theological Seminary “48 
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Oh ye who do not know faith and love, meet your Lord too, and 
rejoice with him and me 
That you have found him and that he loves you for finding him. 
Last night | met my Lord and found his love 
And now my heart rejoices within me. 
Howard J. Smith 
RP! ‘45 


At Rensselaer Polytechnic Howard Smith majored in mechanical engi- 
neering. After LST service in the Pacific he is back this year in RP} 
as a math instructor, preparatory to taking graduate work next year. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


“Hence make clear the path 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


FLASHBACK 10 ASSEMBLY 


Enough time has elapsed to allow 
evaluation of the National Student As- 
sembly at New Year’s—and we present 
with appreciation Dr. Espy’s sum-up 
of the whole occasion. (See p. 13) 

Some found it a “safe” Assembly, 
with new respect for theological au- 
thority, few radical deliverances, and 
adoption generally of the “Prospectus” 
set before it. But delegates from the 
Chicago convention to plan a secular 
National Student Organization found 
it by contrast less fearful, readier to 
speak out, more creative. Europeans 
noted our zest for parliamentary proce- 
dure which accompanies a curious 1n- 
difference over really profound issues. 
One veteran found it all too glib about 
crisis, and too Biblical. 

For American students, however, the 
great indisputable fact at Champaign 
—aside from memorable spiritual one- 
ness and inspiration—was this: clear, 
firm lines of program emerged there 
for these next years. For this journal, 
as for hundreds of campus groups, 
there is now a new “curriculum” 
thoughtfully established by our own 
generation of college Christians. 


PILGRIMS LAND 


This month the Congregational 
Christian Student Fellowship enters 
into a new cooperative relation with 
the sponsors of this journal—the first 
church-related student program _ to 
share editorial and financial responst- 
bility for THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. Two 
Editorial Board members (student and 
staff), a page of news and a share in 
policy-making, a CCSF grant and sub- 
scription campaign—these are provi- 
sions of the friendly entente. 

As we recall, ancestors of these very 
New Englanders landed on a Rock as 
pioneers in their day. It’s to be hoped 
that this new landing may open the 
way to other great areas to be settled 
in the name of God. 
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CONTENTMENT BY GROWING 


That moody Danish journalist, Kier- 
kegaard, made a fantasy about Jesus’ 
counsel to “consider the lilies . . . the 
ravens.” One carefree lily, it seems, 
began to envy birds, worried, and final- 
ly had itself uprooted and carried off 
by a bird—only to wither in the at- 
tempt to be something it wasn’t. A 
raven, trying to be a tame, well-fed 
barn pigeon, suffered a similar fate as 
it refused to be content with the fulfil- 
ment of its own carefree destiny. 


In Psalm 16 the phrase, “The Lord 
is the portion of mine inheritance and 
my cup; yea, I have a goodly 
heritage” points to such destiny for the 
spiritual man. All Israel’s tribes had a 
land portion, except the Levites: their 
inheritance was the Lord. This Psalm, 
apparently by a Levite, claims that to 
possess Him is enough. 

Are we really wistful for “thrills” 
which don’t quite fit Christian voca- 
tion? Pining to be a Big Wheel when 
we're called to quieter service? Want- 
ing to be “in the money” when the 
portion of our inheritance is knowing 
and living in God? Contentment on 
teeming campuses this Lenten season 
is still a matter of realizing our own 
largest destiny by growth in Christ. 


When the International Union of 
Students, formed at Prague last sum- 
mer, sought an American “branch,” 
many feared that such a VU. S. delegated 
body might be as Soviet-oriented as the 
parent IUS. But when 300-odd students 
gathered in Chicago at the end of this 
last December for a first meeting, that 
very fear (plus Texas forthrightness 
and Roman Catholic concern) started 
the ball rolling for a National Student 
Organization (NSO) which may _ be 
genuinely representative of American 
student opinion. We shall await prog- 
ress by the National Continuations 


Committee set up there, as it proposes 
a constitution for the NSO-to-be. 

Meanwhile we record gladly National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council 
tion to afhliate directly with the IUS a 
Prague. If Christian students can’t bear 
their witness in world student political 
lite—rigged as it may be—they had 
better study up on the lives of the 
Protestant Reformers. 


WATCH POLITICS! 


As the Republicans take over the 
whole process in Washington, this stu. 
dent generation has a matchless oppor- 
tunity to study the most significant 
political phenomenon in the world. 
Within these next months undergradu- 
ates who read the papers (not just the 
comics!) can see in process the spoils 
system, virtues and vices of two-party 
rule, compromise between prejudice and 
popular will, the danger of new power, 
the real force of labor, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, UN de. 
votees, the military, and a public which 
demands change. In this historic junc- 


ture students may find a_ short-cut 


course in democracy at work—or not 
at work. “Prove all things; cleave to 
that which is good. .. .” 


“This issue is so important that Mr. 
Gallup himself has an opinion on it.” 
(Rochester Times) 
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By ALICE KOOB SENTY 


25 YEARS AGO the idea of an 
jl-student controlled church was 
dreamed up; today it’s an established 
fact on the campus of the University 
of Wisconsin, and a going concern. 
The officers of the church—elders, dea- 
cons, trustees—and all members of the 
church, are students. The 30 officers 
(with 198 assistants) are wholly re- 
sponsible for all the normal duties of 
their offices. The Presbyterian Student 
Center adjoining the chapel provides 
a close-hand laboratory proving the 
pervading influence of the students’ 
religious life over their entire campus 
existence. 

Are inexperienced students capable 
of running their own church? First, 
when students are given real jobs their 
capacities and ego do rise. Second, 
elected officers are upper-classmen who 
have been around the Center a sufficient 
length of time to see the program and 
ideas in action. Needless to say, after 
graduation these students go to com- 
munity churches superbly trained to 
take active, thoughtful part. Many have 
become outstanding laymen, several are 
outstanding ministers. 


Not Pingpong-Worship! 


Church—not “activities” is the prime 
magnet in drawing students: Church 
attendance has required additional serv- 
ices these last few years over that which 
the increased enrollment alone would 
have warranted. Now from 600 to 1,000 
students worship in the three Sunday 
morning services—while a party or so- 
cial event attendance seldom tops 130. 


THE AUTHOR is one-half of the Resident 
Couple who help keep Pres House running 
on an even keel. 
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THE PILLARS ARE STUDENTS 


Here’s an all-student Church (a big one) which actually 
functions like the congregation down at the corner— 
but is hand-in-glove with the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement too. See cover for Pres House in action. 


Cecil W. (“Doc”) Lower, minister- 
director of the Church and Founda- 
tion, skilfully helps plan services and 
program. 

University students do normally show 
impatience with denominationalism. So 
under their leadership the Church and 
Center have become anything but “nar- 
rowly” Presbyterian. Study groups are 
often scheduled jointly with the 
“Congo” (Congregational) student 
house; Hillel Foundation has exchanged 
dinners with the Center; St. Francis 
Episcopal Center and our “Pres House” 
hold annual meetings at alternate cen- 
ters plus friendly pingpong tourneys. 
Active participation in the University 
Religious Council, uniting all student 
church groups and the YMCA, YWCA, 
forwards interdenominational under- 
standing and fosters unified projects 
such as Religious Emphasis Week. 


How the Ball Is Carried 


Eight Elders, ten Trustees and a 
Board of Deacons—all students—keep 
the full schedule humming. From the 
parties (hobo meets to swanky formals), 
teas, and Sunday suppers the program 
runs to more serious things—midweek 
vespers, Sunday vespers, Bible study 
groups, sacred music study groups, serv- 
ice projects for the needy. Sacred music 
has an undisputedly high place in the 
scheme. 

Since a campus church has terrific 
officer turnover, a permanent staff 
stands by: therefore the church and 
Student Center Foundation employ a 
minister, a secretary, a choir director, 
and a resident couple. The couple su- 
pervise Roojahs (Royal Order of Jani- 
tors and MHosts—student janitors), 
direct building maintenance, and work 


“Doc” Lower finds counseling one of the 
biggest items on his campus ministry 
schedule this year... . 


afternoons on administrative detail 
work. In addition, the Wartime Service 
Commission this last year supplied an 
assistant minister who works largely 
with veterans. 

One of the choicest of bouquets would 
be aimed at the fine responsiveness of 
students to another phase of their full- 
stature duties. Financial problems are 
taken in stride. Through Everymember 
Canvasses each fall, contributions have 
risen phenomenally from $900 ten years 
ago to $8,500 this year—this by stu- 
dents, many of whom have little money 
and all of whom operate on budgets. 
Last spring the congregation, in addi- 
tion to regular contributions, took over 
the man-size project of purchasing a 
$4,800 stained glass window for the 
chapel, with $1,800 subscribed at once. 

New schemes are tried each semester, 
old ideas found wanting are energet- 
ically revamped or rejected. But always 
an industrious group works here mag- 
nificently for the best in a worship- 
centered student church. 
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The “ayes” have it! Mary Ann Mattoon and “Bill” Miller were very able chairmen 


of the legislative sessions of three days. 


Students grew in knowledge and experience of Christian & 
Albert Outler of Yale spoke on Christian affirmatiog 


What the National pbssembly pbccomplished 


Twelve hundred strong, the National Assembly charted a clear course ahead for 
campus Christian Associations. It was an intelligent, devoted, hard-working Assembly 
which met at the University of Illinois, December 27, 1946-January 3, 1947. 


As the legislative body of the Student Christian Association 
Movement, the National Assembly adopted policies and pro- 
gram which give direction to the national movement and to 
YMCAs, YWCAs and SCAs in 700 colleges and universities. 
(Actions of the Assembly have been printed and sent to 
delegates and officers of all CAs.) Brief summary of some 
Assembly achievements follows: 


It deepened the Christian Faith of many students. The 
worship services, Bible Study groups, talks by Dr. Outler, 
and the searching discussion in Plenary Sessions—all con- 
tributed to making the Assembly a truly religious experience. 


It clarified the Christian character of the SCA Move- 
ment. “We place Christian faith at the center of our pro- 
gram ... Wwe welcome into membership persons of all faiths 
and denominations and those of no church afhliation who 
subscribe to our stated purposes . . . we cooperate with other 
religious agencies, but are not an interfaith organization; 
though we draw our members from Christian, Jewish and 
other faiths, we do not represent official bodies of these 
faiths.” 


It ratified membership in the United Student Christian 
Council. “We accept the constitution of the USCC and 
assume our responsibility as a member of this federation.” 


It affiliated with the International Union of Students, 
pending mutually satisfactory financial arrangements. 


It initiated a study of the purposes and distinctive nature 
of the SCA Movement in order to clarify the movement’s 
participation in the USCC. 

It established a Committee on Effective Citizenship to 
act for the national movement on public issues and to give 
assistance to members of campus Associations in being effec- 


tive citizens. 
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It adopted specific program policies for the next three 
years. The new program, which follows the Circle of Faith 
and Action, is outlined below: 


Christian Faith and Heritage. The Afhrmation of Chnris- 
tian Faith adopted by the Assembly will aid individuals and 
CAs in clarifying their own religious convictions. The poli- 
cies on Churchmanship, and on the Nature of the Movement, 
strengthen these elements in the program. 


Personal and Campus Affairs. Elements of this important 
section of the program are Personal Relations'; Christian 
Association Procedure’; Campus Affairs'; Men and Women’; 
Recreation’, and Christian Vocation.’ 

Social Responsibility. Areas in which the Assembly asks 
CAs to do specific work are Effective Citizenship; Racial 
Equality; Economic Justice’; Work in the Community; High- 
er Education’; Dissemination of Information! and Prevention 
of Alcoholism. 

World Relatedness. The Assembly called upon CAs to 
bind all peoples together into a World Community by work- 
ing toward the ecumenical church; through missions; through 
the World Student Service Fund and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and through cooperation with students 
from abroad. 


Policy on World Order supports the United Nations and 
urges our government to assume full responsibility in it; 
looks forward to world government; urges limitation of veto 
power in the Security Council; advocates general progressive 
world disarmament; opposes peacetime compulsory military 
training; and recommends giving supervision of the produc- 
tion of atomic energy to the United Nations’ Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

' Report was provisionally adopted by the Assembly and referred to 
the September, 1947 meeting of the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council for action. 
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study groups met daily to explore the sources of our Christian faith. 
Many found this the most rewarding period. 


Dr. Howard Thurman, worship leader, was frequently waylaid by students in 
corners of Union Building, for give-and-take talks. 


Movement Growing 


What did the National Student Assembly last New Year's at Urbana, prove? It 
demonstrated, among other things, some definite signs of the times concerning the 
Student Christian Association Movement in the United States. 


By R. H. EDWIN ESPY 


1. The Assembly made clear that, 
above all, we are a distinctively Chris- 
tian Movement. We are more than a 
“liberal” campus movement, and more 
than a “religious” movement in the 
sense in which that term is frequently 
used. 

That the students at the Assembly 
adopted a declaration of faith is in itself 
significant. But equally important was 
the content; it was not a polished docu- 
ment, yet its affirmations assert the cen- 
tral truths of the Christian faith. Be- 
cause of a secularism in 
American life, our Christian character 
as a Movement cannot be taken for 


pervasive 


granted: there was an alert awareness 
of this danger at Assembly. 

2. We demonstrated our concern 
for the Church. Many Christian move- 
ments have unconsciously supplanted 
the Church in the loyalties of their 
members. Some have been described as 
“a lay protest against the Church.” It 
was clear in the Assembly that many 
students are still critical and even 
skeptical of the Church. But now they 
have chosen to offer their criticism from 
inside rather than outside the Church. 

We adopted at Assembly: a strong 
statement on Churchmanship, and an- 
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other on our Protestant heritage as a 
Movement. We also voted unanimously 
to participate as a member movement 
in the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil, and to open the pages of the IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN to the dissemination of 
news of general interest concerning the 
lite and work of the student organiza- 
tions of the churches. 

As we took these steps we made clear 
our character as an autonomous lay 
movement without ecclesiastical rela- 
tionship to any church, and we author- 
ized a study to make even more clear 
our distinctive character and function. 

3. The Assembly made visible the 
fact that our Movement is more uni- 
fied than it is diverse. Despite the 
rich variety of Association programs, 
the wide range of individual member- 
ship, the inclusiveness of denomina- 
tional representation, the conflicts of 
political philosophy, the inconsistency 
of local patterns of organizations, the 
variations of interest between men and 
women, the interracial membership 
and participation, the inclusion of stu- 
dents, faculty members and _ staff—the 
Assembly showed that ours is a united 
Movement. 

Thus there is in our Movement an 


inner integrity, a common faith and 
direction and method of work, tran- 
scending our lesser differences. One of 
the great values of our national meet- 
ing was that it led us to see the forest 
instead of only the trees. Only occa- 
sionally does a single unit, or a single 
individual, stand apart from the great 
common body. Certainly, no great 
chasms divide the whole forest. 

4. We can say, in retrospect, that we 
are a mature Movement. We are 
established and strong. The ravages of 
war have not threatened our basic foun- 
dations nor called in question the valid- 
ity of our program. Rather, they have 
revealed that what we are is needed 
on the American campus; that if we 
did not exist, something very much 
like us would have to take our place. 

Our maturity was revealed at Assem- 
bly in evidences all about us of his- 
torical continuity, in our power to 
attract students of genuine ability, in 
our experience of organization, in our 
inclusiveness of viewpoint and program 
interest, in our readiness to trust full 
freedom of expression and the exercise 
of basic democracy, in our understand- 
ing of the process of individual growth 
through group experiences, as a meth- 
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od of sound education. In all of these 
areas we have much to learn, but we 
have a sufficient sense of maturity to 
enable us to re-examine ourselves un- 
sparingly and to experiment without 
fear, as we move forward in directions 
that have proven sound. 


5. We may say that we continue to 
be a socially sensitive Movement. It 
has been a cardinal feature of Student 
YMCA’s, Student YWCA’s and Stu- 
dent Christian Associations that they 
have sought to relate faith to life. 


One starting point for Christian 
social change is personal change. It 
was thrilling to sense the growth in 
outlook of individual students that 
was being wrought by the Assem- 
bly experience. But behind Assembly 
lay the practice in social thinking 
and action, rooted in Christian con- 
viction, which characterizes our Move- 
ment. While some of our judgments 
on social issues are not deeply rooted 
in knowledge, it is better that we 
should register concern than await 
the marshalling of the last bit of evi- 
dence before expressing ourselves. The 
latter course can easily become escapist 
and a support to the forces of reaction. 
The prevailing position of the Assem- 
bly in relation to crucial social issues 
was both courageous and sound. 

We were aware of a crisis in the af- 
fairs of men, and we determined not 
to evade it, but to help direct its out- 
come. 


6. The Assembly revealed us as an 
indigenous, campus-centered Move- 
ment. We are not an organization or a 
program superimposed from outside, 
but a vital campus fellowship, created 
by students to meet a felt need. It is 
this which leads to our diversity, be- 


Twenty-two Hearings reported to the plenary sessions. This earnest group worked 
on the Declaration of our Christian Faith. 


cause of the differences in situation 
from campus to campus. But it is this, 
too, which gives us our most dis- 
tinguishing and unifying characteristic 
—that of genuine student initiative and 
control. 

A most heartening thing about the 
Assembly was the fact that the dele- 
gates represented something real. The 
students and faculty were speaking, not 
in a vacuum, but of concrete problems 
with which their local groups had been 
dealing every day. 

7. Though we are locally rooted, 
Assembly dramatically showed that we 
are a national Movement. Transcend- 
ing our regional differences of organiza- 
tion and our sectional differences of 
outlook, the values of the total na- 
tional Movement repeatedly rose to ex- 
pression and commanded the loyalty ot 
the delegates. One knew that students, 
Associations, and regional movements 
find in the National Student Christian 
Association a deeply-rooted bond of 
fellowship and purpose. 


©, THE OTHER SIDE of the ledger, 
however, the Assembly experience 
brought some sobering revelations. 
We may state here three which are 
basic to our future as a Movement: 

(1) Despite the high level of ability 
of the Assembly delegates, their ap. 
proach to many problems revealed that 
we are not a studious Movement. Com- 
paring our study practices with those 
which obtained among our parents in 
the Movement, or comparing them 
with the practices of Student Christian 
Movements in other countries today, we 
fall below par. This is unfortunate, 
since our Movement attracts able stu- 
dents whose effectiveness could be 
greatly multiplied if they learned the 
disciplines of independent study as in- 
dividuals and in voluntary groups. 

(2) The Assembly also showed that 
we age not sufficiently a world move. 
ment. This will seem harsh comment, 
and requires an explanation. 

It is true that we are concerned about 
world affairs, that we will struggle 


Evolution 


A CAMPUS CHAPLAIN: “The Assembly impressed me profoundly 
with the vigor, the effectiveness, the work of the Student Christian 
Association Movement. | have seldom been more deeply stimulated 
by such group associations and | am therefore writing to express my 
appreciation.”—B. D. Napier, University of Georgia. 


A WHOLE DELEGATION: Telegram: REQUEST THE COUNCIL 
TO CONSIDER ANOTHER NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN TWO YEARS 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE RETURN OF EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP.— 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA DELEGATION. 
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YW DIRECTOR: “Our delegates gave clear and concise reports from 
the Assembly to the membership meeting. Everyone said this was the 
most interesting meeting we have ever had.’—Mrs. Christine Alford, 
University of Kansas. 


SEMINARY TEACHER: “The Assembly really started something in 
its Advisor’s sessions on ‘Christianity and Education.’ The whole Di- 
ocesan school system in Virginia and Christian faculty members it 
three other institutions are going to work on this issue.”—A. T. 
Mollegen, Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Lontroversial issues arose, those “pro” and “con” lined up to speak at the 
seven microphones on the Assembly floor. 


hard for peace, that we give and work 
sacrificially for the World Student Serv- 
ice Fund, that many of our number are 
interested in missions, and that we try to 
learn about the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. We are a world Move- 
ment in many of our desires and even 
in many of our activities. 

But there is a deeper sense in which 
we are nationally self-sufficient, basically 
unaware of the deep human tragedy of 
international lite, all too ready to gov- 
ern our life as we desire. We lack the 
sense of spiritual and economic identi- 
fication with the destinies of other peo- 
ple; the sense of guilt and the desire 
for forgiveness in the face of the catas- 
trophe of war; the sense of indissoluble 
community with the Christians of other 
lands; the sense of personal dependence 
upon these brothers in Christ without 
whose spiritual presence we can not 
live as full participants in the world- 
wide community of the Universal 
Church. We are not truly ecumenical. 


If these assertions sound remote and 


reat Event 


OBJECTIVE FRANCAIS: “The National Assembly was the fourth 
student meeting | attended in 1946. The Basle Ecumenical Congress 
was dominated by the gloomy eschatology of Karl Barth which ex- 


unreal, it may be simpler to state that 
not only our life as a student Christian 
Movement, but our life as a Church 
and a total nation, reflects our con- 
scious or unconscious feeling of power, 
superiority and independence. This is 
part of our total cultural dilemma, but 
it will never be solved unless we who 
seek to be Christians admit it and face 
it as needy members of an_interde- 
pendent world Christian community. 


(3) It Assembly is a test, we are not 
primarily an evangelistic movement. 
Again we need to explain ourselves, for 
the end objective of most of our mem- 
bers may be in keeping with the deep- 
est and broadest purposes of evangel- 
ism. Moreover, we must remember that 
evangelism, in the expressions frequent- 
ly associated with the word, is repug- 
nant to many of us. 

Nevertheless, we are in a moment of 
history when millions of men and 
women throughout the world are mak- 
ing decisions that will affect to an un- 
precedented degree the destiny of man- 


on p. 23.) 


plained the chaos of the present world. The International Student 


Service Conference at Cambridge displayed the main forces opposing 
themselves in the pestwar student thinking. The International Union 
of Students expressed in Prague the outburst of the student revolu- 
tionary trend and its will to build a new world. The Assembly in 
Illinois showed the will cf Christian students to battle in the political 
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At day’s end, students flocked to the gym for folk-dancing or to the 
Y-operated Wigwam Room for round-the-table talk. 


NOTE: We are indebted to Elaine Oberg 
for the Assembly pictures reproduced here. 
Glossy prints of these and 30 other candid 
shots may be had at 50 cents each from 
Elaine whose address is: 3330—42nd Avenue 
S., Minneapolis 6, Minnesota. 


kind. Decisions made in America will 
be important. There is no greater task 
before us than to confront the students 
of our generation with the necessity of 
life decisions—decisions about our re- 
lation to God and all the relations of 
life that flow from this basic choice. 

We can do no better than to ponder 
the full import of the call to the Assem- 
bly: To face a new world; to recognize 
the will of God; to commit ourselves to 
Him. 

Herein is brought to focus the one 
and only purpose of our Movement. In 
many respects the Assembly has set us 
forward in this task. In other respects 
it has revealed to us that we still have 
far to go. We must redouble our work 
and prayer for a deeper understanding 
of the will of God, and for greater 
strength to fulfill it. 


arena. ‘Christians in the arena’ could have been the slogan of the 
meeting.’’—Gabriel Nahas, French SCM. (See his discerning letter 


ANOTHER YW DIRECTOR: “The Assembly imparted a vital spark to 
our students which they are now attempting to pass on to the rest 
of our leaders. The increased understanding of local and national 
issues, and the abundance of program helps brought back, are shaping 
our spring program.’”’—Mrs. Herbert F. Pifer, Miami University. 
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Huachung College students 
take the long road back— 


HOME 


By LO CH’UAN-FANG 


HEN ARE WE going home?” 


That was the one thought in the minds 
of members of Huachung College in 
the remote village of Hsichow in west- 
ern Yunnan, when the great news of 
the surrender of Japan ended the sus- 
pense of the war. To them home 
meant the city of Wuchang (near 
Hankow), a difhcult three thousand 
kilometers from the mountain refuge 
where they had lived in exile for eight 
long years. 

The first group was scheduled to 
leave the morning of April 17, the sec- 
ond to follow a week later. My charge 
consisted of g7 people, about one-third 
of whom were women and children. 
We had seven trucks, hired from the 
Yunnan-Burma Highway Admiunistra- 
tion. The four Chevrolets were used 
as “passenger” trucks, and the three 
Dodges for carrying college freight. 
Each truck- 
leader, and two members of the faculty 
had charge of the freight, with students 
to help. Such possessions as we could 
not carry back with us, we sold to the 
people of Hsichow at bargain prices. 


passenger truck had a 


Drab, Dripping Departure 


As a friendly gesture to our truck 
drivers, we invited them to a Chinese 
dinner in the evening, hoping thus to 
establish a rapport to insure cooperation 
on the road. My last night in Hsichow 
I slept on the floor in my room, as my 
bed and other house furniture had 
been taken away by buyers. In the still- 
ness of the night I could hear the 
steady patter of rain and was not par- 
ticularly pleased with the damp _pros- 
pects for our departure. 

At six the next morning I arose, tied 
my bedding roll and ate a traveler’s 
breakfast of three eggs in a mixture of 
rice wine. Then I made for the trucks. 
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By halt past eight, all passengers had 
arrived with their bedding and _in- 
numerable handbags, baskets, wash 
basins and thermos bottles. At nine 
o clock, engines roaring, the passengers 
climbed into their trucks, 18 or 20 
people to a car with all their personal 
belongings. In the rain stood many of 
our friends of Hsichow, extending last- 
minute courtesies to the college people. 
Someone started firecrackers, and in the 
midst of noise and confusion, we waved 
goodbye. 

The next day was still rainy and the 
road very slippery. Our seven trucks, 
which were supposed to keep close to- 
gether as a convoy, often lost contact 
with one another. After three days, we 
were less than 200 miles from our start- 
ing place! Hoping to make Kunming 
that day, my truck reached Ipinglan, 
well-known for its salt refinery, at noon. 
We decided to have lunch there so 
went to an inn and ordered a meal for 
eight which cost each of us NC$8oo. 


Military Hotheads 

I was walking back toward my truck 
when a noisy dispute arose between a 
student and a soldier in uniform. The 
soldier demanded a ride in our truck. 
The student, angered by the other’s lack 
of courtesy, flatly refused. In a second 
the quarrel developed into a fight, with 
soldiers and students involved. Fists and 


then bayonets were raised against the’ 


students. 


One student was made to stand 
against the wall, hands tied behind his 
back and a rope around his neck, while 
a soldier beat him with a rough stick. 
The victim shrieked for help. Ap- 
proaching a corporal, I started to nego- 
tiate for the release of the students. 
The corporal declared that he had no 


oficial relationship with the soldiers 


WUCHANG 


who were making the trouble, but that 
he would be glad to act as mediator, 
He spoke the dialect of Kuiukiang, 
which is my native place, and when | 
claimed him as a neighbor he seemed 
pleased and became quite polite. As we 
talked I heard more shrieks from the 
students, and I knew that they were 
being beaten up just to impress us, 
The corporal listened to my plea, then 
we approached the soldiers and_paci- 
fied them by apologizing profusely and 
saying that the students were in the 
wrong. It would have been useless to 
hint that anything else might be the 
case. The minute the students were re- 
leased I ordered the trucks to move 
out of town. The soldiers belonged to 
the same Second Army whose generals 
had so ostentatiously feasted us three 
days ago. 

As we approached Kunming in the 


afternoon, another gang of soldiers 


torced themselves on one of our trucks 
for a free ride. They rode with us for 
12 kilometers, then left. 


From temples (like this one), from caves 

and hastily built “college towns” Chinese 

students are now taking the “road back” 
to their home campuses. 
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At Kunming we unloaded all our 
trucks, for the next lap of our journey 
was to be by train. Many of us visited 
the moving-picture theatres in the city, 
while the women did their best to 
catch up on their mending, washing 
and permanent waves. 


Truck Trouble 

It was a day’s ride from Kunming to 
Kutsing, where seven trucks awaited 
us. The trucks had to make frequent 
sops on the road tor repairs. The 
drivers would not obey orders, and 
were always trying to earn extra money 
by picking up passengers (called “yel- 
low fish” in China). 

At Puan I was just retiring into my 
dirty littke inn when several of our 
students arrived to report that their 
freight truck had broken down five 
kilometers outside Puan. They had 
walked that distance to secure help, for 
it is unsafe to leave a truck alone on 
the road at night. Our immediate con- 
cern was for the safety of the people 
si!] in the truck. IT went with our 
college secretary to the local police sta- 
tion and arranged to have four fully 
armed policemen to guard the truck. 
The students walked back with the 
police, carrying two large Chinese lan- 
terns and flashlights. 


The Home Stretch 

We arrived in Kweiyang on May 4, 
Saturday evening, and our men moved 
into the church of the Sheng Kung Hui 
(Chinese equivalent of the American 
Episcopal Church), using the church 
benches as beds. The women and chil- 
dren housed at the YWCA next door. 
The men had to clear out early the 
next morning so that the church could 
be rearranged for Sunday morning 
service. Here at Kweiyang we had a 
two-day rest, and a number of us went 
to the local moving-picture theatre and 
saw “San Francisco” which had _ been 
shown in Hankow ten years ago. 

Three days after leaving Kweiyang 
we crossed the provincial border and 
entered Hunan. 

Much time was lost crossing rivers. 
At Paoching terry, with more than a 
hundred trucks ahead of us, we had to 
wait two whole days to get across; at 
Siangtan we waited only two hours. 
However, once we were across, several 
of our drivers refused to go farther be- 
cause the road was bad. But three trucks 
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did push on and at ten o'clock at night, 
just a month after our departure from 
Hsichow, we rolled into Changsha, 
rejoicing that our truck travels were 
ended. 

At Changsha we stopped at Yall 
Middle School, operated by the Yale- 
in-China Association. Our alumni at 
Yali made elaborate preparations for 
our welcome and we were well taken 
care of. The school houses at Yali had 


excitedly announced that he thought 
the patient was dying. The physician 
immediately got her kit and went over. 
Emergency measures to revive him 
were of no avail. Che's heart had 
stopped beating. We sent two men 
ashore to buy a coffin. The crew, con- 
sidering death on the boat as an ill 
omen, asked for $2,000 to hire Buddhist 
monks to say prayers. The boatman in 


charge of our sampan refused to let us 


From secluded hideouts, the student bodies of China are making the hazardous way back 


to their universities after eight years’ exile. 


been destroyed, but the faculty and staff 
residences were still intact, and our 
group found shelter in the homes of 
the faculty members. 

We decided to ship our freight to 
Wuchang by river, and the next day 
we hired a large sampan, placed in the 
charge of a faculty member and a 
dozen students. This river trip was to 
complete our homeward journey. We 
all congratulated ourselves that during 
the long trek from Hsichow to Chang- 
sha we hadn't met with any bandits or 
serious accidents, and so, at Changsha 
our business manager bought a quantity 
of the famous Liuyang firecrackers to 
celebrate our return when we reached 
Wuchang. 

Mr. Che Chung-chin, my former stu- 
dent and now my colleague, had felt 
a little sick after our arrival at Chang- 
sha. After we boarded the launch, he 
slept all day. That night, a student 


(Photo by Chinese Ministry of Information) 


put the coffin in his boat. After long 
negotiation, we made the steamboat 
company hire another sampan to carry 
the cofhn, guarded by a student. 

On the 21st of May we arrived at 
Hankow, and took the ferry to Wu- 
chang, which I had not seen for eight 
years. | was happy that so much of the 
old city remained intact. After the open 
helds at Hsichow, Wuchang looked 
crowded. It was good to see that the 
college buildings had survived the 
bombings, though many doors and win- 
dows had gone. Not a stick of turni- 
ture remained. 

We shook hands with our old friends 
who welcomed us, but there was no 
celebration of our return trom our 
eight years’ exile. This was no occa- 


sion tor firecrackers. In our heart of 


hearts we carried a great sorrow, for one 
of our own had died on our long jour- 
ney home. 
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University Christian Mission in 
London: The British SCM sponsored 
a week of religious services in London's 
thirty-two colleges at the beginning of 
the winter season. Each evening 800 
students attended a central meeting in 
Kingsway Hall. 
lized the oblique approach to evangel- 


College services ut- 


ism, 7.¢., speakers sought to show the 
relevance of the Christian faith to stu- 
dents who were specially interested 

some subject or problem such as sci- 
ence, Marxism or marriage. Many stu- 
dents were reached who never betore 
religious meeting. But the 


indirect 


attended 
limitations of presentations 
were apparent, particularly in the po- 
litical groups, where left-wingers were 
heard to observe, “It is interesting that 
Christians think like -this on_ political 
questions, and it is about time, too... .” 
WSCF, Robert 


Mackie, who was the featured speaker, 


General Secretary of 
lett shortly afterward for a visit with 
the South Africa SCM. 


Burma SCM Resumes Activities: 
Disorganized during the war, Chris- 
tian work slowly has been reorganized 


Although 


house 


in the Burma’ universities. 
accommodations are lacking to 
student and 
organized a Nationa! 
Christian Youth to 


the Christian youth movement, 


group activities, youth 
Christians have 
Council of direct 
which 
community 1m- 


purposes to further 


provement and politics. Their autumn 
conterence, called to consider the fu- 
divided into three 
Youth and 
Youth and 
“Chris- 
Political 


ture of their country, 
commissions: “Christian 
the Church,” “Christian 
National Reconstruction,” and 
tian Youth and the Present 


Situation.” 


Progress of WSR in Belgium: $600 


(20,000 Belgian francs) were contrib- 
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uted by the students at Liege University, 
on International Students’ Day, No- 
vember 17, for feeding and clothing 
the students of Greece, where large 
numbers of students continue to exist 


on one meal daily. 


WSR Among POWs: World Stu- 
dent Relief operating among German 
prisoners of war is in direct touch with 
2,000 men in 150 camps in England, 
Africa, Australia, etc. 400 monthly in- 
dividual requests for books and pam- 
phlets are handled; collections of books 
are despatched to “Camp Universities.” 


SCM in Chinese Universities: Six 
foreign and seventeen Chinese secre- 
taries are involved in a program which 
provides religious programs in a dozen 
government universities, from Mukden 
to Chentu to Amoy. The “Y,” the 
churches and the Federation are co- 
operating in financing and stafhing this 
giant operation. 


Reconstruction in Korea: As that 
part of Korea south of the 38th paralle! 
under American occupation seeks to 
restore life to its pre-1940 


Korea Times pays tribute in an editorial 


level, the 
to America’s Christian contributions: 
The first modern schools and colleges, 
the first schools for training doctors 
and nurses, the first social welfare work, 
the rehabilitation of the Korean lan- 
guage, and the 
spirit of democracy. 


introduction ot the 
_these the 
work 


article 
attributes to the of American 


missionaries. 


The Hungry in Hungary: ‘The typ- 
ical diet of a student in Hungary is one 
meal of thin soup daily, with a cup 
of ersatz coffee for breakfast. Recon- 
struction of school plants is progressing 
slowly. The principal of a girls’ school 
reports that there is no roof over her 
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own dormitory room, and that the 
quarters of her students are even worse, 
The Sarospatak Retormed College faces 
spiritual as well as physical difficulties: 
the institution’s endowment has _ been 
lost, academic freedom is curtailed, fear 
of imprisonment haunts protessors and 
students in and out of classes, and the 
threat of secularization is always im- 
minent. Not material aid but rather 
letters of encouragement and sympathy 


are solicited. 


Church World Service Assigns 
Projects to WSCF: Seven reconstruc. 
tion projects involving an expenditure 
of $55,000 were assigned to the Fed. 
eration for administration during 1947 
by Church World Service. Denomina- 
tional relief and reconstruction funds 
will be provided the Federation with 
which to strengthen the student Chris- 
tian movements of Asia and Europe. 
Student groups and individuals in the 
USA must provide an additional $50, 
000 if the Federation is to complete the 
work it has undertaken to perform this 
year. 

North Africa. 
one senses a spirit of restlessness, of 
impatience, or fear. More of the Mos- 
lem youth are taking part in_ politics 
and the influence of Communism 1s 
strong. There is confusion among the 
masses of Moslems who cannot read 
and yet want to have an active part in 
present-day politics. There is a decided 
growth of nationalism among the Mos- 
lems and with this a real increase of 
fanatical Islam.”—Dr. GLora Wrysner 
of the Foreign Missions Conference. 

India. The S 
postwar educational development of 
India offers a program for all grades 
It is designed to attain 


“On every hand 


Sargent Scheme for the 


of education. 
in forty years a standard comparable 
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gth that which applied in Great Brit- 
jn in 1939. The plan calls for com- 
ylsory education of 6 to 14-year-olds, 
nd looks to the abolition of adult 
iteracy within a twenty-five year pe- 


nod. 


German Church in World Coun- 
il. The Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many iS afhliated with the World 
counci! of Churches. Represented by 
welve delegates at the time of joining 
out a year ago, the church confessed 
js solidarity with the German people in 
heir guilt of bringing suffering to 
ountless people, and promised a new 
jtional beginning through the Chris- 
ian churches. 

W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, returned from 
uttgart, reported that, to de- 
portations in Russian occupied eastern 
Germany, Protestantism had ceased to 
ist in that part of Germany. AI- 
hough the Soviet attitude is not un- 
fiendly toward the churches, he re- 
ported, local communists do cause 
trouble. 


Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 

recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- ¢ 
ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 

experience under close su- 
pervision in city, town, vil- 2 
lage and country fields. 3 


Life 

in a college community 
whose college of liberal arts 
and conservatory of music 3 
add much to the delights of ¢ 
cultured living. 3 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL : 
OF THEOLOGY 2 


Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 


MARCH, 1947 


Toward an All-Student 
Set-Up in the U.S.A. 


Last summer at Prague when the 
International Union of Students (TUS) 
began, Americans realized we need 
some clearing-agency of all United 
States student life—to reach across lines 
of existing national student organiza- 
tions, YM-YW, Roman Catholic, Jew- 
ish, Socialist, etc. An American Pre- 
paratory Committee cooperated with 
the Prague delegates to call the Chicago 
Student Conference (December 28-30). 
This was to start the ball rolling for 
something such as a National Student 
Organization (NSO), and get things 
set tor an NSO constitutional conven- 
tion next fall. 

Two hundred and ninety-five schools 
sent delegates or observers to Chicago, 
and 19 national organizations were rep- 
resented—a good cross-section. Many 
delegates, fearful of national “pressure 
groups,’ joined to demand direct cam- 
pus delegations for future deliberations 
—this viewpoint stoutly upheld by the 
Texas contingent especially. 

To get on with the movement, a 
National Continuations Committee was 
set up—a large group whose executive 
committee is made up of one delegate 
trom each of the 30 regions, and which 
includes the members of all the 30 re- 
gional committees. 10% of this execu- 
tive (three people) 
chosen by national organizations, go% 


committee was 
by regional caucuses. This National 
Continuations Committee will prepare 
a constitution and organize a conven- 


tion to consider it before September 30, 
1947. 


(More) 


National Continuations Committee Offi- 
cers: Jim Smith, U of Texas, President; 
Russell Austin, U of Chicago, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Clifton Wharton, Harvard, Secre- 
tary; John Simon, Fordham, Treasurer. 


Tackling the international aspects of 
their task, the Chicago delegates de- 
cided that need in any country—not 
political considerations—should deter- 
mine allotment of relief. (This was a 
decision welcome to delegates linked 
with the World Student Service Fund, 
which long has upheld this sort of 
impartiality.) Afhliation of a forthcom- 
ing National Student Organization 
with the International Union of Stu- 
dents (Prague) awaits clarification (by 
the constitutional convention) of just 
what this relation will involve. 

Officers for the National Continua- 
tions Committee were chosen (sce 
photo). 

It was plain that the real decisions 
are yet to come—at the constitutional 
convention this summer or fall. There 
is adequate time to weigh the moot 
points and investigate the tensions re- 
vealed at Chicago before final commit- 
ments are made nationally or inter- 
nationally. But it seems probable that 
within the next months NSO will be 
added to the student vocabulary on 
American campuses. 


Joyce Roperts ‘et al. 


All Winter Long 


HANOVER, N. H. Every Saturday after- 
noon last winter 4 line of students 
filed out of the Dartmouth Christian 
Union, an axe, hoe or pitchfork on 
every shoulder. To the outlying farm 
community the students went, each 
man to a task of serving old or infirm 
people who needed manual help and 
couldn’t pay even if laborers could be 
found. Old Mr. Kennedy can _ no 
longer split his own wood; Widow 
Humphrey's roof leaks; the Stone's 
garden needs weeding and old Mr. 
Stone has a strained back. All through 
the year there are those who need help. 
In one strenuous afternoon a_ week, 
twenty students do all the woodchop- 
ping and other chores these isolated 
farmers need. Any Dartmouth boy who 
has shouldered an axe will tell you this 
is no “sacrifice”; it is a genuine service 
and therefore a truly exhilarating job.— 


Jerry Rice. 
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DATELINE 


FERN BABCOCK, NICC News Editor 


People vs. J. Kilroy Schmoe 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, /thaca, New York. 
J. Kilroy Schmoe, “charged with cheat- 
ing himself and society of a better per- 
son by tailure to hold sound religious 
ideas,’ was arraigned in Moot Court 
Room. When the robed judges asked 
the audience to cast straw votes after 
hearing the witnesses, the defendant 
was found guilty.—poris sEWARD. 


77%, of Students Join CA 


BATES COLLEGE, Lewiston, Maine. Ot the 
800 students enrolled, 77 per cent 
signed up for CA Commissions. Nearly 
400 people attended the first CA meet- 
ing of the semester.—R. ELIZABETH 
JOHNS. 


Major in Marriage 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF 10WA, lowa City. 
The YMCA, YWCA Commission on 
Marriage was addressed by Dr. Kuhn 
of the Sociology Department on “Cam- 
pusology and Sociology” and by the 
Reverend Fred W. Putnam on “Re- 
ligion in Courtship and Marriage.” 


Findlay Students Support UN 


FINDLAY COLLEGE, Findlay, Ohio. Two 
hundred students, many of them vet- 
erans, sent a statement to Warren R. 
Austin, US Representative to the UN, 
pledging their support and expressing 
hope that the Security Council be 
strengthened. The statement continued: 
“As college students many of whom 
fought in World War II to preserve 
that which we hold dear, we are will- 
ing to aid in any way possible to main- 
tain the peace we have fought for and 
wish to see fully consummated. Our 
hopes and prayers are with you.’— 
SCOTT LEATHERS. 
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Bible Study Series 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Blacks- 
burg. The YMCA launched a unique 
voluntary Bible Study series last fall. 
Three chaplains took turns conducting 
the course for one term. William S. 
Hicks began the series with eight ses- 
sions on “Background for Bible 
Study.” Mac Brown is now leading a 
series on “The Hebrew Prophets.” 
During the spring term Beverly Felty 
will lead the group in a study of the 
Sermon on the Mount.—acrrep c. 
PAYNE. 


‘Is Religion a Relic?’’ 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, South Had- 
ley, Mass. The topic for the annual Re- 
ligious Conference was “Is Religion a 
Relic?” There were three evening pro- 
grams and two morning chapels. Rabbi 
A. A. Goldman of Boston opened the 
conference with a discussion of re- 
ligion and the family. The second eve- 
ning was Embassy Night, during which 
religious leaders conducted discussions 
in various residence halls. A panel dis- 
cussion closed the sessions.— JANE MAYO. 


Foreign Students Score 
Imperialism 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin. “One 
World or Imperialism” was discussed 
by the Upperclass Club of the Univer- 
sity “Y’’. Ali Woidi, graduate student 
in sociology from Bagdad, spoke from 
his experience as adviser to the Min- 
ister of Finance, and as a teacher of 
business and economics in Irag. A pe- 
troleum engineering student from 
Venezuela, Rafael CGuariguata,  ex- 
pressed the Latin American view of 
imperialism, and Fernand Souya, ge- 
ology graduate student from Egypt, 
discussed imperialism in the Near East. 


The attitude of the Student Christian 
Association toward imperialism was 
presented by Clare Ruggles, YWCA 
president. 

Heman Marian Sweatt is suing the 
University of Texas for entry into the 
University’s Law School. His case is 
supported by many representative cam- 
pus organizations. Those which were 
represented at a recent meeting are the 
Canterbury Club, Wesley Foundation, 
Lutheran Students Association, Baptist 
Student Union, YMCA, YWCA, Inde. 
pendent Women’s Organization, Com- 
mon Sense, American Veterans Com- 
mittee and the Campus Guild Co-op— 
DOROTHY MURDOCK HILL. 


UCM Sponsors Eighteen Missions 
NEW yorK, N. Y. The University Chris- 
tian Mission is cooperating with campus 
committees in sponsoring Religious Em- 
phasis Weeks in eighteen colleges and 
universities during this academic year. 
They are: 


Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina 

University of Oregon 

Oregon State College 

Bethany College 

Southern Illinois Normal University 

Ohio University 

University of Nebraska 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Montana State College 

Montana State University 

Hampton Institute 

Ohio State University 

University of Washington 

Iowa State Teachers College 

State University of Iowa 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Kansas 

University of North Carolina 


The University Christian Mission 1s 
a joint project of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America and 
the United Student Christian Council. 
In addition to sponsoring a_ limited 
number of missions, it gives counsel to 
any campus group planning a Religious 
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Emphasis Week. Phillips P. Moulton, 
its national director, can be reached at 
997 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 

While the University Christian Mis- 
jon is Protestant it is glad to join with 
epresentatives of the Catholic and Jew- 
ish faiths in Religious Emphasis Weeks. 
Each leader speaks from the deep con- 
yictions of his own particular faith, 
rather than limiting his message to that 
which 1s common to the three faiths. 


Courtship and Marriage 
Conference 

(WA STATE COLLEGE, Ames. Mrs. 
Evelyn Millis Duval of Chicago was 
the leader of a three-day Courtship and 
Marriage Conference, consisting of 
public lectures, discussion groups and 
intervie WS.—RUTH SLOAN 


Discuss Fascism in America 

HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Christian Fellowship reports an 
excellent series of Sunday evening 
meetings and an evening on Fascism in 
America with Paul Folino of Chicago 
as speaker.— FRANK HARRISON 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 
DATES 


sew YORK, New York. How to make 
Assembly actions live in CA program 
§ uppermost in plans for the eight 
regional conferences to be held in June, 
1947. Alert cabinet members have lined 
up key students for this significant ex- 
perience. The Pacific Southwest Region 
held its conference at Asilomar during 
the Christmas holidays. Dates and 
places for the coming conferences tol- 
ow: 

Southwest: May 31-June 8, Camp 
Classon, Oklahoma. 

South: June 3-9, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. 

Rocky Mountain: 
Park, Colorado. 
Central-Geneva: June 11-18, Lake 
Geneva, College Camp, Wisconsin. 
Pacific Northwest: 
beck, Washington. 
Middle Atlantic: 
be announced. 
New England: 
Lake Sebago, Me. 
New York: 
N. Y. 


June 10-20, Estes 


June 15-22, Sea- 
June 16-23. Place to 
June 16-23, O-at-Ka, 


June 17-23, Silver Bay, 
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Missouri Transferred to Rocky 

Mountain Region 
SOUTHWEST REGIONAL OFFICE, St. Louis, 
Mo. The Southwest and Rocky Moun- 
tain Regions have agreed to transter 
the state of Missouri from the South- 
west to the Rocky Mountain Region, 
to make regional lines conform to those 
of the Community YMCA. 

The made with sad 
hearts by Southwesterners who hated 
to end the thirty-year tradition of the 
Hollister Regional Conference in Mis- 
souri, first interracial conference in the 


decision was 


deep South. Too, the common prob- 
lems taced together in the Southwest 
have created a close bond between staff 
and students. student 
generation will undoubtedly find a sat- 
istying tradition in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. The Southwest without 
Missouri will be 


in a 


more compact, ad- 


Bell tolls for Hollister. 


ministratively speaking. All in all the 
Council felt that the immediate mate- 
rial gains outweighed the immediate 
spiritual losses from the standpoint of 
helping the whole “Y”’ spirit ultimate- 
ly to have a fuller expression in this 
region.—ANNE WILLIAMS. 


ERSF means the Evangelical and 
Reformed Student Fellowship 


Last in Line. Only last September 
was the Department of Student Work 
of this denomination—the Evangelical 
and Retormed Church—brought into 
being. Dark, lively Rev. Charles W. 
Schwantes was tapped to be the new 
Director, coming to headquarters in 


Philadelphia from a pastorate in Bur- 
lington, Iowa. An old hand at student 
work, Charlie Schwantes was student 
pastor at the University of Missouri 
from 1933 to 1939. Heretotore E&R 
students have officially been just “young 


All one at U of Missouri: Rev. and Mrs. 
Fred Stoerker with E & R and CC stu- 
dents. 


now they rejoice in having 
a program of their own. 
To Bed without Supper. At Heidel- 


berg College, E&R school at Tiffin, 
Ohio, 94 students skip Friday dinner 


people”: 


each week, the price of that meal going 
to the Friends Service Committee for 
overseas needs. Students on this campus 
also recently “adopted” a child through 
the Save the Children Federation. 
There zs a world outside campus! 


Retreat to Chicago. The Elmhurst 
College retreat this year was far from 
campus—at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, where 105 students and faculty 
put in a full day on “Prayer” led by 
Dr. Paul Lehmann of Philadelphia. 
The off-campus retreat idea works well 
for these E&R students. 


Courtin’ Congregationalists. The 
coming union of E&R with Congrega- 
tional Christian churches has been fore- 
shadowed four years in Columbia, Mo., 
where 400 students (Missour: U, 
Stephens, and Christian College) make 
up the Chapel for both groups, jointly 
sponsored. We're from Missouri, and 
just have to be shown union will work! 
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Bill is what might be called the in- 
carnation of ecumenicity. An ordained 
minister of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, he is paid by the Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches to work 
on the staff of the Student Christian 
Movement in New England! If you 
have read the Constitution of our Con- 
gregational Christian Student Fellow- 
ship (go read it!) you know that New 
England is one of the regions in which 
we have made the interdenominational 
regional council our regional council as 
well. It is quite fitting, therefore, that 
our regional secretary serve as an inter- 
denominational secretary although with 
definite responsibilities for the students 
of our denomination who attend college 
in this area. 

His full name is quite distinguished 
sounding — William Engels Wimer. 
He’s educated, too. After graduating 
from Ursinus College he went to the 
Theological Seminary of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church in Lancaster, 
Pa. From there he went to Yale Divin- 
ity School where he completed all resi- 
dence requirements for a Ph.D. He 
didn’t quite get the coveted degree 
(didn’t have time to compose the re- 
quired learned dissertation) but he did 
acquire a very charming and capable 
wife. Did you ever meet Alice Godrey 
when she was a traveling secretary for 
the World Student Service Fund? Her 
traveling days are temporarily over until 
Alan, age 20 months, is old enough to 
help carry the baggage. 

If you chance to be near the SCM 
office at 167 Tremont Street in Boston 
and you hear loud peals of laughter, 
you can be sure that Bill Wimer 1s 
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Congregational Christian 
Student Fellowship 


MARJORIE RICE, CCSF News Editor 
Wellesley ’48 


there. He has either just told a joke 
which others are now enjoying, or he 
has thought of one he told yesterday, 
and he is in hysterics. 


McGiffert to Oslo 


On to Oslo! The last-minute news, 
though it may not still be “news” when 
it appears in print, is that our delegate 
to Oslo will be Michael McGiffert, 
Harvard, ’49. Mike bears a great name. 
His father is President of Chicago The- 
ological Seminary and his grandfather 
was President of Union Theological 
Seminary. Also, he is a great-grandson 
of Eliot of Harvard, but let’s not em- 
barrass the boy. He is a real person in 
his own right. A sparkplug of the 
Northern California Pilgrim Fellow- 
ship, he is now a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of CCSF. Nominated 
by four different groups individually, 
he was elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee as our first choice for Oslo. 
Close in the running were our capable 
Co-chairmen, Bob Entorf, Jowa State, 
and Nancy Williams, Connecticut Col- 
lege. They will be alternates and it 1s 
hoped that at least one of them will 
get in as an official delegate. We need 
“Oslo Rallies” around the country to 
raise our delegation fund and spread 
the news of this great conference. Our 
total Congregational Christian delega- 
tion will visit the British Congrega- 
tionalists at their summer conference. 
The delegation will be largely students 
representing the PF and its student 
section, the CCSF. 


Urgent: Anyone Train Seals? 


More than one of us has wondered 
why CCSF should not have a distinc- 
tive seal of its own. Until one of you 
presents the executive committee with 
a sketch or plan for one, we shall con- 
tinue to use the P.F. seal which heads 
this page. In the near future a new 
CCSF emblem should be appearing in 
its place to remind us that while we 
work with P.F. we are a new student 
organization. 


West Coast United 


Ouestion: Is Boston the hub of the 
universe? Answer: (in chorus from 
the West Coast) No! They say we are 
too far away from the center of things 
in the United States. The CCSF is be. 
coming regional-minded, and Weg 
Coast United is a grand example of 
the way students take initiative and 
begin to set up the kind of organiza. 
tion that meets their needs. You will 
hear more about West Coast United jp 
the future for it has strong student 
leadership, including Ellen Sutherland 
at Oregon State, George Dvorak at the 
U. of Washington. They even have 4 
regional paper in which to express 
themselves—The P.F.er, edited by that 
answer to a miaiden’s prayer, Stan 
Matthew. Stan has other things to his 
credit beside a handsome face, includ- 
ing a real writing ability. If you want 
to get on the mailing list of The P.F.er, 
write Stan at 1732 Vallejo Way, Sacra- 
mento 14, California. 


Cross Section 

Religious Emphasis Week this win- 
ter marked the top level in the year’s 
program of devotion and instruction at 
Elon College, N. C., a Congregational 
College. Dr. Alfred W. Hurst, pastor 
of Cleveland Heights Congregational 
Christian Church, Washington, D. C,, 
was the speaker, with each night a dif. 
ferent student group sponsoring the 
worship service: “Class Night,” “Fra- 
ternity and Sorority Night,” “Veterans’ 
Night,” “Denominational Night,” and 
“Club Night.” Groups participating in 
Club Night will include the Ministerial 
Association, Dr. Johnson’s Literary So- 
ciety, Panvio Literary Society, French, 
German, and Spanish Clubs, Household 
Arts Club, Pre-Med Association, Elon 
Singers, and Elon Players. 

Regular activities of the department 
of religious education, aided by the 


a religious library 


Hazen books, 12 pocket- 
size volumes by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders, are 
answering students’ and 
laymen’s questions about 
religion, Christianity, and 
the church. 
Put the complete set on 
your home, school, library, 
office, and church book- 
shelves. The set of twelve 
$7.50; separate titles 75¢ 
at your bookstore. 


Absocia lion ress 


HAZEN BOOKS ON RELIGION 
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Sudent Christian Association of Elon, 
include “Morning Watch,” (five min- 
ytes 0! prayer and meditation at 7:45 
ch inorning), Sunday vespers, and 
weekly radio programs over Station 
WBBB, Burlington, N. C. Members of 
the Ministerial Association conduct bi- 
weekly devotions in the dormitories, 
ynd are helping other Elon students 
organize a Pilgrim Fellowship for 
young people in the Elon College com- 
munity. 

The department of religious educa- 
tion, headed by Dr. Ferris E. Reynolds 
and Miss Lula Browne, also procures 
seakers for twice-a-week chapel serv- 
ices. Recently Dr. Alice Gregg, a South 
Carolinian, spoke on behalf of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, empha- 
izing the importance of missions, and 
Dr. J. C. Swaim, representing the 
American Bible Society, has been a 
guest on the campus. 


Resewe Shelf 


Out of the Silent Planet, by C. S. Lewis 
(Macmillan $2) is a novel by the brilliant 
Oxford interpreter of orthodoxy, 
wherein a Cambridge philologist wakes up on 
Mars and interprets this-worldly life from a 
fresh and often uproarious perspective. This 
as direct 


Christian 


as Lewis’ Screwtape Letters, 
Case for Christianity, etc., but shows his in- 
formed whimsy to new narrative advantage. 
The Strange Alliance, by John R. Deane 


(Viking, $3.75) 1s a general’s now-it-can-be- 


tions with America, 1943-45. This is the latest 
widence for our complex job of interpreting 
Muscovite aims and ideals and inadequacies. 


FACING THE CHALLENGE! 


Are young people entering the min- 
istry? Why? What do they find 
in it? 

The Seminary has just published 
a pamphlet which describes the 
ministers carrying on the ministry 
of reconciliation in tension areas, 
facing the challenge of the rural 


church, choosing the mission field, 
serving where green grow the sub- 
urbs, teaching, etc. 


Send for a free copy. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 


5157 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 
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told story of Russia’s quixotic military rela- ’ 


Hints on Movies 


GO: 

THE YEARLING. A Florida back-country 
family (Gregory Peck, Jane Wyman, and a 
12-year-old Nashville lad, Claude Jarman, Jr.) 
works out a heroic destiny in exquisite sets, 
with perfect musical theme and genuine ideal- 
ism. Great. 


SONG OF THE SOUTH. Walt Disney's 
“Uncle Remus” tales, two-thirds human per- 
formance, one-third cartoon. Children will 
love it, though its race overtones are an anach- 
ronism to some adults. 


GALLANT BESS. Emotional melodrama 
of a young Seabee’s love for his horse; occa- 
sionally maudlin, but enjoyable. 


THE YEARS BETWEEN. Quiet, beautiful! 
British film of a widow elected to Parliament 
when her husband returns, both changed by 
“the years between.” 


TEMPTATION. The old dramatic story of 
evil finally destroying itself; well acted by 
Oberon and Brent. 


DECEPTION. Bette Davis, Rains and Hen- 
reid in the powerful story of a talented 
pianist whose past catches up with her. 


THE MIGHTY McGURK. Wallace Beery 
as heart-of-gold bouncer in Edward Arnold's 
Bowery saloon, with a plot against the Salva- 
tion Army foiled. 


MAYBE: 


UNDERCURRENT. Psychological drama, 
overlong and overwrought, with Taylor and 
Hepburn. Cruel, dramatic crisis. Wearing. 


HOME IN OKLAHOMA. 
hard-fighting Western. 


Hard-riding, 


DON’T GO: 


NOCTURNE. A Raft murder mystery shy 
on entertainment and morals. Good photog- 
raphy, lighting and music cannot make this 
acceptable in view of the “how” of crime 
being too much in evidence. 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE.) Ambitious 
Western (Fonda, Brennan, Darnell) 
by questionable ethics and too much drinking, 
killing and shooting. Objectionable: a gospel 
service, because there is no regular munister 
at the laying of a church cornerstone, is 
turned into a dance of doubtful taste. 


NOBODY LIVES FOREVER. Garfield, a 
gangster who in war learned values and hu- 
man solidarity, returns to civilian crime and 
later questionable reform. 


THE PLAINSMAN AND THE LADY. A 
Pony Express tale with Schildkraut, minor 
patriotism, gambler hero with toper partner 
and a woman causing her husband’s death 
for profit. 


spoiled 


POSTAGE P 


MOTE IN OUR EYE? 
TO THE EDITOR: 

It was stirring to see, at the Illinois 
Assembly, so many young people look- 
ing forward to the building of the 
world, in such overwhelming confi- 
dence in the future. But it was puzzling 
to note the gap existing between their 
approach to Christian faith and their 
approach to human problems. When 
their Christian faith 
students acknowledged that they were 
human beings and could reach only ap- 


was concerned, 


proximate truth, as expressed in the 
Affirmation of Faith which the Assem- 
bly adopted. But when world order 
was concerned, they believed they could 
be absolute in their politics, and look 
for ultimate truth and justice in the 
held of international relations. The stu- 
dents showed a deep concern for world 
community and international solidar- 
ity, but they seemed to consider the 
world as they hoped it could be in the 
future, and not as it is today. 


REPAID 


American students, very generously, 
project on the world their own |iber- 
alism and tolerance, as if these values 
were universally held. They forget that 
this is not a Christian world, that the 
kingdom is yet to come. World order 
is subject to human, proximate justice. 
We must strive as Christians to im- 
prove it, but we cannot shift it com- 
pletely onto divine justice, because we 
are not God. 


The basic difference in the thinking 
of American and European Christian 
students, is that while Americans be- 
lieve that the world is going through 
a crisis of transformation and of growth, 
Europeans believe that this world is in 
agony. According to this, Europeans 
appeal to Christ, who as everybody 
knows, alone has the power to resurrect 
the dead. 


GABRIEL NAHAS 


Member of the French SCM 
and Travelling Secretary of the 
World Student Service Fund 
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